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of development That difference was fundamental because
It was the difference between the doctrine of a benevolent
and independent aristocracy and the doctrine of popular
government. It had been Burke's theory that the inter-
position of the people was necessary in crises, but interposi-
tion only in the sense that a very limited public opinion
should be collected and organised outside Parliament Fox
had argued from the first, and the events of forty years are
his overwhelming justification, that popular representation
was indispensable first of all to any sense of security against
encroachment, and secondly to the adequate control of the
Executive by the House of Commons. In 1793 the case
for Reform was stronger and not weaker than the case in
1782, and there was nothing in the political conditions to
make a Reform agitation more dangerous than it had been
when Pitt undertook it In 1780 England was at war, she
had suffered great losses, she had ranged against her three
European powers besides the revolted colonists, her finances
were in confusion, order and authority in high places had
collapsed, and the language of remonstrance in the country
was often the language of menace and rebellion. A states-
man who had argued for Parliamentary Reform in those
crises had little ground for urging the state of the nation in
1790 or in 1792, when, if England was on the verge of war, she
was not single-handed, and when there was no symptom of
the weakness of authority, like the Gordon Riots, as a reason
against Parliamentary Reform. Even if Fox had confined
his case for Reform to the arguments Pitt used in 1782, the
case in 1790 was overwhelming. If anything were wanted
to make that case complete, it was provided in the repressive
legislation, shortly instituted by Pitt to stifle all discussion
in a country which he had represented as contented and
uncomplaining.
But Fox's championship of Reform was not based only
on Pitt's arguments of 1782. It was prompted, as has been
shown from a quotation earlier in the chapter, by a keen
sense of the power and authority which a nation draws